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No, 4. 
The Natural History of the Hermit Crab. 


TO those who inhabit the sea-coast, the hermit crab (cancer 

Bernardus), is probably well known, as it is a species 
sufficiently plentiful to attract notice. This insect, when full 
grown, chuses for its residence the deserted habitation of some 
welk (buccinum undatum), or any other of our univalve shells 
which it finds unoccupied, and suitable for its purpose of abode 
and protection. I have found them of ail sizes, from inhabit- 
ing the least to the largest of our shells. In this insect, the 
claws, back, and a hooked poiatat the extremity of the body, are 
only crustaceous; the abdomen is soft, and covered with a thin 
membrane ; the antenna of this crab are very long, and taper 
to a point ; the eyes are of a bright sea green, and fixed on 
two pedicles, which project some way from the head ; the 
thorax and claws are pale red (changeable when boiled to bright 
ted); the abdomen is of a pale yellow ; the right great claw is 
cousiderably the largest. The structure of this crab, taken 
altogether, is well adapted for its peculiar abode, for had the 
larger claws been of an equal size, it would have been unable 
to withdraw itself within its testaceous covering, whereas by 
the inequality of the claws, and the proportionate other parts 
of the body, it isso exactly fitted to the whorl of the shell, that 
on the approach of avy danger it can so far retreat as to leave 
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but a very small part of itself discoverable. It is a well known 
fact, that insects~of this genus divest themselves _of ‘their 
crustaceous coverings once a year, much in the same manner 
as snakes, &c. divest themsclves of their skins, and ’tis probable 
at each such cast of the shell increase in bulk, consequently 
those creatures must be many years arriving to that size which 
they are found of. Wheu this species finds itself grown too 
large for the shell it occupies, itis said to examine all empty 
shells it may meet with, until it has selected a larger one, that 
isin every respect suited for its purpose ; it then disengages 
itself from its old dwelling, and enters at once its new habita- 
tion ; but as this is one of the most dangerous operations in its 
life, as it exposes all the soft parts of the creature to the 
appetites of fish, and other marine depredators, those insects 
take the utmost precaution in performing it, and remove the 
shells chosen by them under sea weeds, with a view to perform 
this necessary change as secretly as possible. As the boundary 
of animalsin point of size is wiselydetermined by the Almighty, 
we believe this insect in our seas is never found too large to 
inhabit our largest shells, and to find a secure retreat therein, 
thus verifying to ocular demonstration, that not -the most 
insignificant creature remains unnoticed, unprovided, or unpro- 
tected by the Great God of Natare. 
J. G 
Kingsbridge, April 17. 
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On the Influence and Effects of Paper Currency. 
(Concluded from Page 552.) 


\ HEN the vast number of banks is taken into account, 

with the immense quantity of ideal wealth they have 
afloat, we may justly question the riches of the country, and 
plainly perceive why money is now of such little value. We 
are certainly rich among ourselves, that is, we have an abun- 
dance of nominal money, and every species of property is 
enormously high; but what follows? allowing these to be 
proofs of our riches, we are nothing the better for them ; or, 
rather, they are splendidly deceptive, and leave us poorer than 
we were before. Are our external relations benefited by them, 
or our foreign credit increased ? Will our paper freely pass as 
mouey abroad, or the rise of property here cause an influx of 
wealth among us? Certainly not. Withdraw one half of the 
paper out of circulation, and let property decline in Nec 
they 
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they would quickly find their proper evel, and relation to each 
otler; and the genuine'wealth of the country would remain 
precisely the sane. This, no diminution of paper can de- 
teriorate ; it rests on a basis, that nothing of the kind can 
impair; and which has supported the prosperity of Great 
Britain, amidst those convulsions that have subverted the 
order, and overturned the welfare of surrounding states. May 
it continue to do so, till the good old circulating medium 1s 
again restored, and the trade of the country divested of its 
odious character of paper speculation ! 

The use of accommodation paper in trade is an evidence 
of the want of money; and the liberal use of it, generally 
speaking; is ‘injurious to the credit and final success of those 
who adopt it. The wary and prudent tradesman cautiously 
avoids the practice. This, however, is not more hurtful 
in trade and commerce, than the abundance of our paper 
curreacy is to the nation at large; the unrestrained increase 
of which bids fair to break in on our credit, augment our 
national evils, and ultimately banish every guinea from the 
island. ‘They are so much alike in origin, design, and use, that 
we way fairly class them together, under the head of accommo- 
dation paper. 

Hitherto | have been speaking against the unnecessary glut 
of paper money, with which the country has been almost 
deluged. Banks have started up on every side, like so many 
Jack-a-lanthorns ; and have been nearly as deceptive and un- 
substantiai. In some towns three or four have risen nearly 
together, where half a one would have been more than enough 
to transact all the money concerns of the place. Others have 
been established in obscure villages, and out of the main 
toads, to prevent their local notes being returned without 
taking a journey expressly for the purpose. But the object 
of these, and all such like, is the same, viz. to force the 
issue of their notes inevery direction, and by every possible 
way. And vo method has been left untried; no means, 
however low and pitiful, which were likely to succeed, but 
have been used to effect their end, And unfortunately for 
us all, they have been too successful. Here, however, I 
must beg to be understood, as exempting trom the charge of 
being mere paper dealers, those bankers, who have conducted 
their business with other views and on other principles.— 
Although the number be not large, they stand in the highest 
rank of praise, and deserve well of their country. No 
applause cun be too great for men, who have had virtue 
sutlicient to resist the influence of example and temptation, 
with the solicitations of interest and opportunity, to tamper 
with public credit, and vitiate the common currency. They 
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stand distinguished as tradesmen. and citizeus, and will in the 
end find their conduct to be not less beneficial and politic, 
than manly, right, and just. 

Were the system of banking to be placed under strict 
regulations, it would benefit the useful and respectable part of 
the trade, and lessen the quantity of imaginary money ; 
and the latter might be done without effecting the produce 
of the stamp duties, as a proportionate increase would then 
very justly attach itself to the licences and stamps, and. should 
the number of petty bankers, with their innumerable children of 
promise, diminish still more, the revenue might be covered 
in the same way; buteven if this was not done, the result, 
in either case, must prove extremely fortunate to the kingdom, 
While they continue, let a// their bills be made payable in 
London, and numbered regularly, without fractions or letters ; 
and a deposit exacted, subject to interest from government, 
sufficient to cover the public from the risk of-loss. This is 
nothing more than just ; but above all, let the number of bills 
they issue be limited. The liberty of making paper money, 
and sportmg with public credit, are deserving a very high 
premium, and ought not to be gianted improvidently. Yet, 
perhaps, a gradual reduction would be better, than to sweep 
away the exercise thereof at once. ‘Happy would it be for us, 
if the government would turn their attention to such a plen; 
and happy also for the government, as it would goalong way to 
preclude the necessity of further taxation. 

The common consent of nations justly give gold and silver 
the pre-eminence, as mediums of circulation; but from the 
comparative scarcity thereof in this kingdom, we are now 
obliged to make use of paper as their substitutes. A time 
there was, and that not a century ago, when suchsort of money 
was as rare to be met with as gold is at present. Should it 
ever arrive again, we shall then deem it the millennium of 
commerce. However, as things now are, we ought to search 
for the best kind of paper we can have, and give it an exclu- 
sive circulation. In saying thus much, the public I presume, 
will anticipate what } mean, and unite with me in giving the 
preference to that of the bank of England. There are certain 
reasons for doing so, which are obvious to the consideration of 
all; and none against it but the very formidable one of creating 
a monopoly, with its certain consequences. To this L have 
as strong an objection as any subject in the empire. But 
since we are placed inthe midst of evils, and our choice 
is limited, let us select that which can be best managed, 
and make the utmost use of it to our own advantage. It 
has so happened, that the company of the bank of England 
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The opinion is not more popular than wrong. ‘They are 
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achartered company of merchants, united together to carry 
on trade, upon a certain joint stock ; and bavea commission: 
for paying the dividends as they grow due on the bational debt. 
The latter, with temporary and occasional advances'to govern 
ment, form the only connexion they have, or rather ought to 
have, with the state. Now if a projet, any thing like what 
has been hinted at, were to be adopted, it would be but 
fair to expect a large increase to the revenue, for the con- 
cession of such a right. The sum paid for the renewal 
of their charter, with that for liberty to issue biils without 
stamps, form but a sinall proportion of what such an esta- 
blishinent is capable of yielding. ‘The per centage paid 
them for managing the government funds might then be 
saved ; the whole amount of ost bid//s become the right of the 
state ; and asum proportioned to the increase of their profits 
beexacted asan annual levy. 

The credit of the nation is the nation’s property; and 
whatever advantages can be made of it in money transactions, 
belong indispuiably to the nation aloue. Hithcrto this has 
not been the case. The privileged company of the bank of 
England, with the numerous inierio: bunkers throughout the 
country, have nearly engrossed the whole. Hence, it is high 
time for the rightful owners to put in their claim for a share at 
least; or rather it is now their interest aad policy to claim their 
right to its fullextent. Lam weil aware,the temple of publie 
credit is to be approached with caution; it contains the ark 
of our national safety. Butwhile others attempt to subvert, 
cau it be improper in us to rally roundit,and protect the sacred 
treasure ? Let us strive then to improve the blessing, and 
transinit it unimpaired to the latest posterity. Amidst the mang 
advantages we enjoy, and the distinguished rank we hold amonge 
the nations, there is not one, of which a Briton onucht to feél 
more proud, than at the unrivalled credit of his country. ‘Le 
be invincible in arms, and generous to the vanquished ; toextend 
commerce to remote chines, and make this island the em. 
poriuin of the globe ; to lave a political regimen founded on 
equal laws, and superior to the finesse of foes, and the 
lapse of time, must certainly tead to make us respectable 
abroad, and eminent athome: but the wonderful influence 
and exalted state of our credit, surpass the whole, and form the 
invaluable palladium of British prosperity. Preserve this, and 
Troy will remain sate. 

As the bank of England is now constituted, the public 
have no direct interest therein. A grand national establish- 
ment, suited to the name; areal bank of England, equal to our 
trade, credit, riches, and rank ; with subordinate ones, con- 
nected with, and dependeut on it in every country, would be 
worthy the kingdom of Great Britain, With the eapital 
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divided into shares, and guaranteed by the state, the worth of 
all its issues would assume a national importance; which 
might easily be restrained within the quantity of stock, and 
regulated by the wants of specie and commerce ; so as to 
maintain something like an equilibriwm in the value of money. 
Let the deficiency of specie be whoiiy supplied with this sort 
of paper; and the quantity of it gradually diminished, as the 
former returned into circulation. Suchan establishment would 
embrace the pecuniary interests of the country ; and the 
surplus of profits, after the dividends and fair expences of 
management were paid, might be turned into the exchequer, 

and employed i in aid of the taxes. 

The republic of Venice, with a trade vastly inferior to 
that of our’s, established a bank as a board of public credit, 
which placed at their disposal, for all exigencies, a large 
capital without interest; where commercial payments took 
place by way of transfer, and no eflective ones were made 
bat for smali sums. As this bank was the first in point 
of time, so it proved to be first also in consequence and 
usefulness. ‘To compare it with most others, would add to its 
glory. 

The bank of England, socalled, i is susceptible of the arrange- 
ment laid down, and is possessed of capabilities to be made 
extremely useful. With a board of control, for the inspe ction 
and revision of itsconcerns (similar to that for India affairs), 
the power to increase or diminish our flaating capital would be 
rescued out of improper hands, and made subservient only 
public necessity. No private abuses of the kind would exist; 
and the worth of money being rendered more stationary, the 
general complaint, that the rise in labour does not keep pace 
with its decdéne in value, would cease. If this growing declension 
was fully stopped, we might realize, perhaps, another golden 
age. 

After all that has been said; there is nothing can benefit the 
nation at laige so much, and so effectually, as the recovery o: 

sufficient quantity of specie for mercantile purposes and 
domestic exchange. epeated victories, and colonial acquist- 
tions, are nothing in comparisonof this. Our trade is checked, 
the continent of Europe is shut against us, and the few foreign 
markets, where we have access, are glutted with our produce. 
Hence, there is but little chance of our obtaining any large 
supplies of bullion or specie, ‘till a favourable change in cou- 
tincntal affairs, or the happy restoration of peace. In the 
irregular trade we have lately had with France, the value of 
hard cash was clea urly seen ; they would supply even our want 
of corn for this, aad take scarcely any thing else from us. 
When our trade abroad recovers its influence, we may reasona- 
biy expect the ballauce in our favour to find its way here, 
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partly in specie, among our imports ; but, perhaps, from many 
obvious causes, not to the same extent as formerly. Therefore, 
the average value of it elsewhere, ought to regulate the currency 
of what we now have, and may hereafter obtain. The rise of 
ten per cent. in the nominal value of dollars issued by the 
bank of England, is a proof thatspecie will bear it ; and what- 
ever itis worth to other nations, it is worth also the same to 
us. Any increase thereon will leave it much better than 
paper; and the resumption of payments in cash, whenever it 
may take place, will form a favourable epoch in the currency 
and annals of our much injured, but still inestimable country. 


MARCUS. 





Anecdotes of the late Archdeacon Paley. 


\ R. PALEY wasa strict economist in the distribution and 
4 management of his time. He usually attended chapel 
at morning prayers, read or wrote whilst at breakfast, and then 
dedicated the remainder of the forenoon to his public or pri- 
vate pupils. After this, he indulged himself in a walk, for the 
benefit of his health, extending or shortening his distance, so 
as to be back about the time the dinner bell was rung, that he 
might hastily exchange his morning dress, in which he made a 
very singular appearance, for the more becoming one which he 
wore in the hall. He was generally, therefore, the last at 
table, and, having frequently to repel the attacks of his asso- 
ciates on his tardiness, amply atoned for the lateness of his ape 
pearance, by his lively and pointed repartees. After dinuer he 
seldom remained long in the combination room, employing the 
interval ‘till tea time, in reading for instruction or amuseiment, 
though he often limited himself to half an hour a day tor books 
of the latter description. After evening chapel he was again 
engaged with his pupils ‘till nine o'clock, and then, except whea 
prevented by his lectures, went to supper at Dockerell’s coffee- 
house, or clsewhere. 

Being equally attentive to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of his pupils, Mr. Paley omitted no favourable opportue 
nity of impressing their minds with serious and important ad- 
vice. On their first appearance in college, for admission, after 
examining them in Latin and Greek, he proceeded, amongst 
other directions for their general conduct, to warn them against 
mixing too much incompany. “ Learn to live alone,” was, on 
such occasions, his emphatic language. Before the freshmen 
Were admitted to the communion, he used to give them a pre- 
paratory lecture; and, st all times, forcibly inculcated the at- 
tention due to the ordinances of religion. He used also to 
suunmon them severally to his rooms, where he not only pointed 
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out to them the best method of, prosecuting their studies, but 
earnestly admonished them on every other essential point, 
With respect to their domestic economy, as he called it, he has 
been known to recommend some of them not to refuse the loan 
of a few pounds to a fellow collegian ; “ because,” said he, 
* if the young man be good for any thing, he will repay you; 
and if not, he will no longer frequent your society ; and you 
will get cheaply rid of -a worthless companion.” In the course 
of their undergraduateship, he occasionally invited them to 
breakfast, or took them out as companions in his walks. And, 
on their leaving college, be invariably dismissed them with 
good counsel, showing the most anxious concern for their future 
welfare. 

‘Bot whilst Mr. Paley was thus highly distinguished for his 
unremitting attention to his pupils, no man could maintain the 
dignity of his office with greater firmness, if any of them pre- 
sumed to brave his authority. le threatened one man, who 
obstinately refused to answer some questions put to him, with 
immediate expulsion for contumacy, if he dared to persevere ; 
and reproved another, who presumed to take some unwarrapta- 
dle liberties, in consequence of his expected resignation, by 
sternly declaring, “ that he was determined to support the dis- 
cipline of the college as strenuously, whilst he remained, as if 
he had intended to spend in it the last moments of bis life.” 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SOUTH-MOLTON, Arrit 19, 1811. 


Case of considerable importance to surveyors of highways, 

was heard yesterday at the guildhall, before the Right 

Hon. Lord Graves, Right Hon. Lord Ebrington, Albany Saville, 
esq. M. P. Admiral Bury, and the Rev. Mr. Karslake. 

This was a complaint of Mr. Sully, of Wiveliscombe, against 
the surveyors of the highways of the parishes of Bishop’s 
Nympton, Molland, and East Anstey, for wilful neglect of 
duty. ‘The charges were, that the delinquents had, from time 
to time, neglected repairing their several roads; that their 
hedges were not cut according to the act passed im the 13th 
year of his present majesty’s reign; that the stones placed on 
the roads were so large as to prove dangerous to trave lers, and 
the water-tables, in some parts of the road, were not cleared 
of the rubbish, and in others were sunk dangerously deep ; and 
having permission from the bench, Mr. Sully read those 
clauses in the act which more immediately related to the com- 
plaints, namely, that every public cartway, leading to a mat- 
ket town, shall be made twenty feet wide at least; that every 
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bush, stump; and shrub, standing or growing within fifteen feet 
of thé cenue of the highway, shall be cut down, ‘grubbed up, 
and citried away by the occupier of the land adjoining, within 
twenty days from the date of a notice given by the surveyor ; 
and in case of his neglect dr refusal, the surveyor’s duty is to 
perform thé same at the expence of thie occupier, besides the 
senalty of one penny per foot; he is likewise to clear the rub- 
fish from shallow water-tables, and fill those that are tod deep ; 
and that the penalty of 5]. upon conviction, could be levied 
upon each surveyor for every neglect of any part of his 
duty. 

The defence bere set up was, that no Written notice had been 
received, although it was admitted that verbal notices had 
beeti occasionally sent; that they had cut their hedges strait 
up, broken the stones sufficiently small, and done every part of 
their duty according to the custom of their county, and that 
the road in question was vot a very public one. 

Mr. Sully contended, that this was a road of the most public 
description, which, from Barnstaple to London, Bath, and 
Bristol, was at least ten or twelve miles nearer, and infinitely 
less hilly than any other way; that a coach had been esta- 
blished on this road at an enormous expence, for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants, which had been supported be- 
yond example, and found of the utmost practical utility ; that 
there was no necessity whatever for any sort of notice to be 
given to a surveyor for the discharge of his duty, in cutiing 
down hedges, breaking stones of a proper size, X&c. Xc, because 
when any person accepted the office, he made bitnsell respon- 
sible for the effective and prompt discharge of his duty in the 
most important trust vested in him by the contidence of the 
parish ; that the printed instructions which were given him at 
the time he took upon himself his office,were perpetual notices 
for the performance of his duty, as well as directions for the 
mauner of doing it; that references were given to the act from 
whence they were taken, and if they were not sufficiently ex- 
plunatory on the subject, the act could be procured from 
whence they were absiracied. 

It was proved, in the course of this investigation, which 
lasted a consilerable time, that the hedges, instead of having 
been cut off close every year, had only been cut straitup; and 
that several water-tables were dangerously dcep, and some were 
too shallow to act as drains. 

The delinquents were convicted of wilful neglect of duty, 
and fined 5]. cach; but on pleading total ignorance of their 
instfuctions, and a promise of future good conduct, Mr. Sully 
petitioned the bench to lower the fine to 10s, for each neglect, 
which was directed to be given to the Public Dispensary, Wi- 
Veliscombe, 
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Very impressive charges were then delivered to the surveyors 
by Lord Graves, the Rev. Mr. Karslake, and Mr. Saville, who 
repeated again to them their duty, and cautioned them, that 
unless the stones were broken sufficiently small, the hedges all 
cut down, the drains, where too shallow, sufficiently sunk to 
carry off the water, and where too deep, to be filled up, as well 
as executing every part of their duty, that upon conviction for 
every future offence they should be fined in the full penalty 
of 5l, 

Lord Graves and Mr. Saville recommended to the surveyors 
to procure iron rings, fixed to iron handles, about a foot long, 
the rings being rather less than about three inches diameter, in 
shape like the bow of a large key, to ascertain the size of the 
stones, by which means the surveyor could not be imposed 
upon, when the stones were broken by the load, as they should 
be in all cases, and never brought on the road before they are 
broken sufficiently small at the quarry, there being a penalty 
of 40s. for lodging heaps of unbroken stones within fifteen 
feet of the centre of the road. 





’ ’ ; 
The Story of Daubigny. 
(Continued from Page 345.) 
e HE beautiful stranger, and her piety, had taken such 
full possession of the mind of Geottiy, that it was not 
without difficulty | could move him from his ordinary and daily 
station opposite the great gate of the convent. Three days 
had we unsuccessfully watched every opening of this door; 
the stranger never appeared. On the morning of the fourth 
day, as we were atour usual post, an English gentleman was pas- 
sing my master, when they suddenly recollected each other as 
old college friends. After their mutual salatations the gentle- 
man asked him to accompany him to the convent of the Ursus 
lines. £ I have a sister a boarder in the convent,’ said he; 
« and I must pay her a visit.” Mr. Geoffry eagerly accepted 
the invitation. 

“* Upon entering the parlour of the convent the eyes of 
Geoftry looked around for the beautiful stranger; nor did they 
look in vain, for she was seaied by the lady abbess. She re- 
tired, however, the moment that Geofiry and his friend entered 
the room. ‘ How good, how lovely, said Geoffry softly to het 
as she passed him,‘ why cannot I speak to you? The cheeks 
of the lovely stranger were immediately suffured with a deep 
blush; she passed on and disappeared. 

“ The sister of the English 


gentleman, Miss de Tracy, was 
a handsome, lively 


girl; nothing more was necessary than an 
in- 
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introduction to engage her in conversation. Geoffry learned 
from her that the beautiful stranger was the daughter of the 
duke de la Tremouille, the most noble family in France next to 
the Bourbons. The faction of Orleans bad procured the ar- 
rest of the duke; and as they spared no efforts, and no crimes, 
to accomplish their purposes, it was expected that the duke 
would be condemned and beheaded, his imputed crime being 
high treason, and all the judges in the interest of the Orleans 
faction. The two daughters of the duke were sent, by royal 
order, to different convents; the condemnation of the duke 
was daily expected. 

. © Upon leaving the convent Geoffry made his friend. De 
Tracy the confidant of his passion. De Tracy was an officer 
in the army,and had been a prisoner in France. Being un- 
justly suspected of concerning himself with the partics in the 
state, he had been imprisoned in the Bastile. The duke was 
now in the same prison. The two friends conceived a project 
worthy of an»Englishman, that of effecting the escape of the 
duke. De Tracy and Geoffry repeated their visit to the convent 
on the following day. La Tremouille was in the parlour; 
whilst the abbess was speaking to De Tracy, Geoffry seized 
the opportonity of addressing a sentence to his mistress. ‘ I 
will merit you,’ said he,‘ by effecting the release of your father. 
My nawe is Oldcastle; I am an English gentleman, and shall 
not disgrace your family. I love you, but will not ask you even 
to speak "till T have proved the sincerity of my passion. You 
will see me no more till I have effected the release of your 
father.’ 

“ That I may not prolong this narrative, suffice it to say, 
that Geoffry, De Tracy, and myself, departed for Paris the 
same evening. De Tracy and Geoffry, by their own contri- 
vance, were thrown into the Bastile 1 remained at liberty, 
aud had another part to perform. I resolved upon a scheme 
worthy of myself, that of betraying my master and his friend 
tothe minister of the police. I flattered myself, that the re- 
ward of this treachery would not only be the patronage of the 
Orleans faction, but that Larkins and myself, according to our 
previous agreement,in the event of the perpetual imprison- 
meat of Geoffrey, would keep the administration of his estate, 
and under that pretext would, in fact, possess the property. 
Full of this purpose [ went to the palace of the duke of Or- 
leans, and demanded admission into his presence upon impor- 
tant business. [ was conducted to an apartment, and desired 
to wait, as the duke was at present engaged. In a few minutes 
a person entcred the apartment with the ducal insignia. I im- 
mediately executed my purpose. The duke thanked me, and 
promised me asuitable reward. * [am going to Chalons,’ said 
he, and my carriage is at the door. You will do me the favour 
sSK¢@¢ to 
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to accompany me. Saying these words he conducted me to 
his coach ; be put me to into it with his own hand, and, after 
whispering with his servants, followed me. 

“ T observed, with some surprise, that after continuing a few 
miles along the road to Chalons, we turned off into a road to 
which I was a stranger. ‘ I must call upon the duke de la 
Rochefaucault,’ said the duke,‘ as your discovery is of too 
much consequence to be lefi solely to my own discretion. 
After proceeding a few miles farther, we at length stopped at 
an old castle. The duke conducted me toa private apartment, 
and commanded me to await his return. 

“ He returned effectually in a few minutes, accompanied by 
two fellows whose logks alarmed me. ‘ Secure your prisoner,’ 
said he, pointing tome. ‘ Thou wretch,’ continued he, ade 
dressing himself to me, ‘ who, bearing the name of an Eng- 
lishman, can be thus treacherous to your master. Justice has 
thrown you into my hands, and defeated your crime, by causing 
you to mistake the brother of the duke de la Tremouille for 
the duke of Orleans. I am the duke de la Rochefaucault. [ 
went to the duke of Orleans to solicit the pardon of ny bro- 
ther.” With these words he left the apartment, and I was im- 
mediately dragged to one of those cellars, or dungeons, wit! 
which the old castles of the French nobility abounded. 

“ Tn the mean time De Tracy and my master proceeded in 
their plot. By the connection of De Tracy in the Bastile they 
obtained an easy access to the duke ; and that | may vot relate 
what is little to the purpose they all effected their escape to the 
outside of the prison. The trench, or rather deep ditch full of 
black mud, remained to be passed ; their project was thus al- 
most defeated, and they weve about to yield it up im despair, 
when they beheld on the other side a ladder of an immense 
length against a hause, and two men as if in expectation of 
somcthing. Thetwo men likewise saw them, and bringing the 
ladder to ihe edge of the ditch, they saised it up to its perpen- 
dicular beight, and then let it fall across the foss. Every thing 
answered their expectations ; the ladder fell, and reached to the 
opposite bank, and effected the escape of Geollry, De Tracy, 
and the duke de la Tremouille. Upon reaching the opposite 
side they were received by the two men, one of whom was the 
duke de Ja Rochefaucault. He was about to congratulate 
them on their escape, and perhaps divulge wy treachery, when 
he received a ball in his head from the musket of one of the 
centinels who were now alarmed. The duke fell dead upon 
the spot, but the others effected their escape. 

** As this narrative is but a coufession of what regards my- 
self, let me hasten to its conclusion. Geoffry returned to the 
convent, the beautiful Tremouille, after a short interval, dis- 
charged 
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charged I her debt of gratitude, and presented hex hand to Mr. 
Geol! ty ‘ 

« [i was at this period that I was released from the duke de 
la Rochefaucault’s castle; the duke de la T remouille found me 
there; I feigned a story to my adv antage,—that the duke had 
confined me to conceal me from the Orleans factio: 1, as they 
had got a hint that my purpose was to assist in the escape of 
some prisoners. ln a word, | retuyned to my master, and had 
lost none of his confidence. 

* My master was at this period the happiest of men. I own 
nie [ saw his situation with regret.. E could ill endure that 
the influence of his wife should exceed my own. I endea- 
voured to avenge myself on her, and unfortanately too well 
succeeded. It was-one of the infirmities in the generally noble’ 
character of Geoffry, that he was more than ordinarily ad-' 
dicted ta jealousy. By infusions, and the natural, but innocent 
levity of his beautiful wife, | succeeded in poisoning his happi- 
ness. This conduct had a fatal effect upon his lady, aud doubt- 
less contributed to the event which followed. 

“ Wnthin the year after her union she gave birth toa daugh- 
ter; but from her state of weakness, and the uneasiness of her 
wind, she survived this event but a few days ; her husband had 
previously sickened of a fever, and was in a fair way of teco- 
very ; but this blow was too much for him ; within two days he 
was obliged by his physicians to arrange his-iffairs, as his reco- 
very was impossible. [ was the only one about his person who 
possessed his confidence. The dyke de la Tremouille was 
dead. To me be entrusted ‘his will, by which Larkins was ap- 
pointed irustee to his infant daugiiter, associated indeed in this’ 
trust with a nobleman of the first character and consequence 
in Devonshire. In a word, my patron died, and I had the 
will in my hands, together with the unprotected infant, the 
heiress of all his great wealth. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 





LONDON FASHIONS, 

Geucral Observations on the Dresses of Persons of Taste. 
{From La Belle Assemblee, of the present Month, May, 1811.] 
EVENING DRESS. 

Robe and petticoat of white satin, with short sleeves, 
trimmed with green or yellow chenille ; over which is 
Worn a light green drapery of crape,fastened on the left shoulder 


with an amber or cornelian brooch; folded over the left 
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side of the figure in front, nearly concealing the waist on that 
side; the hind part of the drapery is simply bound in at the 
bottom of the waist, and confined underneath the drapery 
in front, entirely ornamented round with yellow chenille, 
With this dress is worn a Turkish turban of green crape, with 
trimming to correspond, with plume on the right side, The 
hair insmall round curls, divided on the tight side. Amber or 
cornelian “necklace. Gloves of white kid. Shoes of green 


kid, or silk. 
General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Notwithstanding that the weather has been in some measure 
ungenial, fashion has now decidedly set out on her spring 
career, and with a spirit and emulation of novelty which 
promises the production of an infinite variety of all that cap 
contribute to splendour, elegance, and guiety. 

For the out-door costume, short pelisses in sarsnet, trinsmed 
with Mechlin lace, with lace capes, made to. meet io front, 
and fitting the shape with the most minute exactness, con- 
fined to the waist with elastic bands, made on the same plan 
as the glove-tops were formerly, and fastened with cope de 
perle clasps ; pelisses also in black or white lace, or soft mall 
musiins, lined with pale primrose or celestial blue sarsnets, are 
much approved. Spensers in muslin lined, or of sarsnet or 
white satin, are scarcely less esteemed by the fashionable fair : 
the lined muslin pelerines are much worn likewise by our 
more youthful belles. Maniles, extremely short, hardly ex- 
ceeding the bounds of a large tippet, made to set plain on the 
back, and confined in to the waist behind, and lace cloaks with 
a small satin under tippet, so formed as to cover the neck 
and shoulders, which would otherwise be too much exposed to 
the sun and air, make up the list of the several varieties which 
we have to offer in this class of dress. 

Hats in straw, nearly in the same form as those worn by 
gentlemen, slouched, and the rims deeper in front, trimmed 
with one or more ostrich feathers, the stalks of which are 
fastned into a smell rosette of white satin ribband, unconfined 
by strings ; cottage bonnets, trimmed round the edges with 
plaited ribband, or in satin finished with lace net, and raised 
fyom the face with a small bunch of primroses, blue bells, apple 
or other blossoms, with a large square black Jace veil throwa 
over the head. Caps in the long Grecian form, brought very 
forward on the temples, raised above the ears, and projecting 
behind so as to admit the hair, and tapered in the form 
of a barrel, composed of lace and broad satin ribband, 
either white or primrose. A new satin has lately been pro- 
duced, which has the appearance of being crimped small, or 
ribbed, 
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ribbed, this has a very pleasing effect when made up into bon- 
nets, and is of the newest invention. It must not be for- 
gotten that the deep lace veil bas entirely superseded the small 
ones, and that the head-dress, of whatever composed, must 
be made entirely flat on the head, so as to give the ape 
pearance of length, as we before observed in the Grecian 
form. 

The parasols have also undergone some variation ; in 
addition tv the Chinese, or dome crowns, they are now vandyked 
at the edges, and these left unconfined are played by the air, 
and thus communicate a refreshing coolness which contributes 
not less to the beauty than the comfort of the lovely bearer ; 
the sticks are of polished steel, which are so formed as to pull 
out to the length of a walking cane, or, on being compressed, 
into the length of a fan, 

Morning and walking dresses are made high in the neck, 
with collars, in the form of a pelisse, buttoned from the throat 
to the feet with small raised buttons, much _ intermixed 
with lace; these dresses are deservedly much approved, as, in 
addition to their simple and graceful form, they possess all 
the convenience and answer every end of the pelisse, by the 
trifling addition of a silk pelerine or handkerchief; others are 
made high in the neck, without collars, in the Roman form ; 
the skirts are made of one entire width of muslin, cut 
bias. These dresses are short, buttoned down the bosom, 
the skirt left unconfined, and trimmed entirely round with pale 
lilac of primrose ribband, woven in ascollop at one edge 
only; the petticoat must correspond; and Roman sandals 
of white Morocco, should be worn with it. Striped muslins 
seem to be most admired. A cap fancifully formed at the 
back, the front made of a small half square of lace, the point 
falling lightly and negligently on the hair on one side the 
lace, the opposite side raised above the ear by a small white 
satin 1ibband cockade, is the favourite head-dress of a military 
lady justly celebrated not less for ber taste than rank and 
beauty ; we thiak it stands unrivalled by any present mode 
of dress for its elegant simplicity, and is peculiarly cal- 
culated to give an air of elegant spirit to a delicate counte- 
hance, 

For home, or dinner dresses, mull or striped muslins, plain 
sarsnets, opera nets, figured gauzes, are the most appro- 
priate ; andthe form either high in the neck,after the costume 
of the Romans, or low in the back, nearly stripped off the 
shoulders, and cut round and moderately high on the bosom. 
The small lace tippet, without a collar, is a pleasing apology 
for the handkerchief, which should not be too unceremoniously 
orindiscriminately discarded. 
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In fall or evening dress, the bosoms of. the dresses aré cut 
something lower, the back and shoulders, Wwe are sorry to add, 
still more “exposed, the sleeves ure worn inv ariably short and 
plain ; the necks are either trimmed with a simple cherillé 
trimming; or beads; but if with lace, it must be Mechlin, and 
full two nails deep, set on full. White satin, pink, jonquille, or 
lilac, when worn with a small antique lace,or Moravian worked 
apron, are highly esteemed ; the stomacher of the apron should 
be fastened in the centre with arichly set ornament of either 
amethyst, emeralds, or pink topaz, with diamonds or pearls, 
Yellow crape over white satin, but if for candle-light, in 
order to be becoming, the yellow should be deep ; whité 
Jace over liiac or primrose, with white figured gauze afford 
an elegant and woven variety for full dress. Silver of 
coloured foil wreathes; bands or twist of beads, terminating 
with large tassels on one side, either in beats or silver, and 
worn exceeding forward over the temples, but raised absve 
the ears; a small lace handkerchief worn quite on the 
back of the head, brought under the chin,and confined at one 
ear by a knot of pearls, with two rows of beads twisted round 
the head, and worn forward on the face ; a rich piece of 
joining lace thrown over the back of the héad, and pendant 
hke jappets, finished with pearl tassels, and handsome bead orna- 
ment over the forehead, or double tow of large pearls termi- 

nating on one side with tassels of smaller pearls; Jong 
Grecian heads of white satin, with raised fronts, worn with one 
or two white ostrich feathers, so placed as to fall much 
back, and white satin Highland caps with appropriate plames, 
are allthat we have observed worthy of communicating since 
our last. 

Twilled silks are no longereven candidates for approbation, 
it is so generally allowed that they cast a shade over the com- 
plexion which make them extremely uabecoming. It isa 
singularity, however, worthy of remark, that, for this last 
fortnight our younger be//es have declined the aid of any orna- 
ment whatever, neither necklace, earrings, brooches, brace- 
lets, or even coinbs have appeared upon them. 

The hair is worn dressed in full flat curls over the face, 
twisted behind, the ends brought forward and blended with the 
front bair. 

[n re spec tto je eweller y; fane y nec ‘klaces are by no means con- 
sidered as elegant; plain strings of pearl, or rows of « meralds, 
amethysts, garnets, diamonds, &c, continue to be alike worn; 
the ear-rings are still iu the top and drop fashion, nor have we 
noticed any new device ; brooches display all the taste of the 
jeweller in the formation of different fi wers after nature; 
watches are still getting smaller, aud pearl chains are advancing 
Into favour. 

Feathers in full dress wer never so universal, 
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REFLECTION. 


NDEAVOUR so to conduct yourself that you may be able 
to reflect upun your be haviour without severe repentance. 





A GREAT MAN’s VALET. 
\ HEN the late Admiral Sir Alexander Ball first went te 


Malta with the power of civil governor, it was under- 
stood that he wanted a valet-de- chambre. After a few days, a 
Maltese, well dressed, with all the air and manners of a gentle- 
man, and (as it afterwards came out) of a good family, waited 
on Sir Alexander, and brought with him strong recommenda- 
tions from the principal noblemen of the island. It was some 
time before Sir Alexander could discover his object; ’till, to 
his no small surprise, it was explained that he came to offer 
himself as valet. By means of a little cross-examiuation, the 
candidate gave him to understand, that he expected, in virtwe 
of this most respectable office, to be patented as the sole deli- 
verer of each and every suit, remonstrance, or petition, which 
any of the Maltese should desire to have presented to his ex- 
cellency ; for which good service, for his prudence in choosing 
the mollia tempora, and his occasional good word, the worthy 
gentleman flattered himself with the usual pledges of grati- 
tude. Nor was the speculation quite so extravagant as at first 
sight it may seem to the English reader ; for, in fact, the valet 
of the late grand master, whose place Sir Alexander was about 
to fill, had by these means accumulated one of the largest for- 
tunes in the whole island. Sir Alexander, however, very 
gravely, though very politely, informed hia, that the sum total 
of the duties which he should require of or permit trom his 
valet, was to brush his clothes, and to set his razor in order ; 
but that, as to any interference or intermediate agency between 
him and the Maltese, as he should check it in his nearest and 
dearest connections, so he would most certainly kick his valet 
down stairs for the very attempt. 

Sir Alexander then caused to be made known’ eve ry where, 
that at certain hours, on two daysin the week, he was acces- 
sible to every one, and that he would never deny himself at 
any other time, shouw!d the business be urgent; but that any 
one who should employ another to pre sent his request or peti- 
tion, except in case of sickness, or other persanal good reason, 
would infallibly secure its failure, even though there should 
exist no other objection to his complying with it. 

The joy which this information spread through the island 
was the first taste of a government conducted in “the spirit of 
the English constitution. 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to W. Prior's Charade, tnserted the 
; 4th of March, 


*rTIS HORACE that I now explore, 
A poet fain’d ia days of yore. 


We have received similar answers from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s. 
ate; W. Kelley, and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; and A. Keen, of 
. 
Menhenniot. 
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Answer, by F. Sansom, Fun. of Wareham, to F, Chapple’s Charade, inserted 


March 4. 


H! that the wars may soon be o’er, 
And peace resound from shore to shore! 
Then will the FIRELOCK useléss be, 
And nations live in unity. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from G. Couch, jun. of St. Ger. 
man’s; G. S. of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landulph; Caroline Caines, of 
Lion’s-gate; R. Glyde, of Urles; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Pit. 
man, W. Kelley, J. Brown, and I. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet ; J. Strike, 
of North Hill, near Launceston; T.Sherwill, at Plympton school ; J+ Kerby, 
of Helston; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; W. B—~y, of Bridgewater; 
R, Gidley, jun. of Dean Prior; J. Price, of Yeovil; A. Keen, of Men- 
henniot ; } - of Charmouth; J. Warren, of Wareham; J. Whitford, of 
St. Austell; and J. Channon, of Ottery. 








Answer, by C. Crews, of Newton Abbot, to W. Bickham’s Enigma, inserted 
larch 4. 


F all mankind were like the BEE, 
What happy tiines would mortals see ! 


t*t We have received the like answer from J. W. Jones, of North Pe 
therton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
pate; J. Daw, of Landulph; A. Keen, of Menhenniot; J. Strike, North 
Jill, near Launceston; J. Whitford, of St. Austell; W. Keast, of Oke- 
hampton; J. Brown, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. Kerby, of Hel- 
ston; J. Channon, of Ottery ; and R. Gidley, Jun. of Dean Prior. 








ee 


4 CHARADE, by R. Gidley, Fun. of Dean Prior. 


A* easy temper bring to mind; 

A well-known colour next define ; 
Cement these parts, and quickly you 
My sister’s name will have in view. 





4 REBUS, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 
A gift contains my first ; 


€ gents. a vowel next explore ; 
A relative my third unfolds; 
My third may soon be our’s no more; 
A dipthong then from thought will flow; 
My last the poor man’s case doth shew ; 
The initials right if you select, 
My age, dear gents. you will detect, , 

9 POETRY. 
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Truant from the muse, once more I try, 
With trembling hand, to wake the trembling lyre, 
To bid its pensive melody aspire, 
From my sad breast to make its sorrows fly: 


But when misfortune doth from guilt arise 

It pays no homage to the tuneful art ; 

Ah no! e’en now it rankles in my heart, 
And wrings the bitter sorrows from my eyese 


Then be it so. Repentant for the crime 
I bend submissive to the just decree, 
And offer up a prayer, my God! to thee 
For happiness beyond the bounds of time: 


Be it on earth my'lot to mourn and weep 
So I may rise to Heav’n from death’s cald final sleep. 


Exeter. EDWIN. 
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BRITAIN’s PRE-EMINENCE, 
BY JOHN CHAPPLI, OF COLDRIDGE, 


AIL Britain, hail! fair freedom’s friend, 
Thou bless’d abode of liberty ! 
What thou hast nobly earn defend, 
Maintain the empire of the sea! 
Support thy ancient high renown, 
Nor fear the tyrant’s haughty frown. 


Have Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, Nile, 
But vainly fought thy ‘noble cause ? 
Or shielded this devoted isle, 
Or vainly bled to guard i its laws ? 
No: still may Albion’s heroes be 
The fav’ rite sons of victory! 


Once Britain’s cause a Chatham steer'd, 
And great, immortal honour won : 
And those that valu’d worth, rever’d 
A greater statesman, Chatham’s son! 
Still may we find men truly great 
To guide the helm, to guard the state! 


See Europe’s kingdoms prostrate lie, 
Before the open of their plains ; 

And with his menac’d laws comply, 

Submissive wear fell slav’ry’s chains; 
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But Britain still majestic stands, 
The wonder of surrounding landst 


In vain does Gallia strive to tear 
Angelic freedem from her seat ; 
Send forth their legions if they dare, 

To meet disgrace, and foul defeat : 
For while Britannia rules the main, 
Her sacred charge she will maintain. 


Old Albion’s sons in armour shine ; 

They’ guard from harm their native land; 
Support the throne in Brunswick’s line ; 

And drooping freedom’s rights expand: 
Protect the fall’n, assist the brave, 
While vict’ry crowns them on the wave. 


Oh may we ever prize the cause 

For which our fathers nobly fought; 
Preserve inviolate those laws, 

That liberty te England brought : 
Unite! in concord all agree, 
Yes! envied Britain, still be free! 











SONNET TO A PRIMROSE, 


WEET, modest flow’ret, that, beneath the thorn, 
Unfold’st thy beauties in the lonely deli, 
I meet thy fragtance in the breeze of morn, 
In wilds where solitude and silence dwell, 


Tho’ garden flowers a richer tint display, 
They oft demand the very nicest care ; 
While thou appear’st beneath some shelt’ring spray, 
*Mid April’s lingering frosts, and piercing air. 
How like the rustic poet’s lot is thine! 
Whom nature taught the simple song to raise, 
Doom’d in ublivion’s darkest shades to pine, 
He chaunts—but seldom gains the meed of praise. 


So in some pathless desert thou art thrown, 
To shed thy swect perfume, and fade unknown! 








THE GENTLE CLARIBELL. 





Ca whence the soul subduing grace 
Which plays o’er that enchanting face, 
Which wins all hearts, attracts all eyes, 
Which, ever-varying, never dies? 

What name can that soft charm express, 
Oh! what but heaven-born gentleness ? 
‘That mildly sympathetic mien, 

That placid eye, that brow serene, 

The meek expression of that smile, 

That patient sweetness, void of guile, 

Force ev’ty gazer to confess 

No charm can equal gentleness! 

* Tis heaven’s own blue which lights that eye, 
*Tis heaven's own breath informs that sigh, 
Heav’n’s dearest attributes we trace 

In ev’ry line of that dear face, 

And heaven’s best gift, mankind to bless, 
Was Claribell—was gentleness! 
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